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Nor had Asquith any doubt at all concerning the essential
justice of the new taxation.   On that point we have his own
clear declaration, made long afterwards when the dust of
battle had finally subsided, and when his dispassionate
mind could weigh all the arguments for and against in the
balance.   " It was the land taxes/1 he wrote, " and perhaps
still more the proposed valuation of land, which ' set the
heather on fire'.   Their immediate yield was estimated to
be very small, but the alarmists saw in them a potential
instrument for almost unlimited confiscation.   Being sup-
posed myself to be a financier of a respectable and more or
less conservative type, I was, in the course of the debates,
frequently challenged by Mr* Balfour and others to defend
the new imposts, and especially the Undeveloped Land and
the Increment Duties.   I have undertaken in my time many
more intractable dialectical tasks, and though I was fully
alive to the mechanical difl&culties involved, and perhaps
not so sanguine as some of my colleagues as to the pro-
gressive productiveness of the taxes, I had never any doubt
as to their equity in principle.   The Increment Duty, in
particular, applied only to the enhancement in the value of
land which is not due to any enterprise or expenditure on
the part of the owner, but to the growth, and often to the
actual expenditure of the community.   ' Upon that added
value' (I argued) * it is consistent with natural justice,
with economic principle, and with sound policy, that the
State should from time to time levy toll/ "   This unequi-
vocal endorsement of the most controversial of the Budget
proposals, made by Asquith some fifteen years afterwards, is
surely evidence enough to disprove the foolish gos$ip wMdi
gained currency, to the effect that a disapproving Cabinet
had to look on impatiently while a wild and ignorant
Chancellor of the Exchequer itidulged in vindictive sod
predatory finance, owing to the fact that his mastery of